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totian, 'to project, stick out,' of which only 
one example is found : 

d~a heafdu totodun ut, ' the heads project 
out.' Gregory's 'Past. Care.' c. xvi, p. 104. 
From this unique example we get at the ety- 
mology of the word ; for it is connected with 
Old Dutch tuyt, tote, ' a teat '=01d Hig-h 
German tutta, the same=Icelandic tuta ' a 
peak ' (cf. English Tothill, ' a lookout hill ') 
=Swedish tut, 'a point, '=Danish tude, 'a 
spout.' "The original sense," as Skeat tells 
us, "was 'to project,' hence, 'to put out one's 
head, peep about, look all around,' and fin- 
ally 'to tout for custom.' " But this is not the 
end, for here comes in our usage of tote. "The 
tradesmen of Tunbridge Wells," Nares tells 
us, "were used formerly to hunt out cus- 
tomers on the road, at their arrival, and hence 
they were called footers." Then as now, as 
soon as a footer secured a passenger, he 
doubtless took his baggage and carried it to 
the inn for him, and hence arose the use of 
tote ' to carry.' This conjecture I had made 
before I saw " C. H. A.'s " note in American 
Notes and Queries for February 14, 1891, 
which I think confirms it. He says : " Roads 
to lumber camps, and over which supplies 
to the camp were carried, are always called 
tote roads, and the teamsters are called toters. 
To tote a thing from one place to another is 
in familiar use all through the State [Maine], 
so far as I have travelled." We thus see that 
tote is not " probably of African origin," 
nor is it " from to/to," nor is it a Southern- 
ism or even an Americanism. But, like al- 
most all other colloquialisms in the United 
States, it has a good English and Teutonic 
ancestry. 

YV. M. Baskervill. 
Vanderbilt University. 



A THEOR Y FOR THE ORIGIN OF A 

COMMON IDIOM. 
It is interesting to observe the wide-spread 
use of the possessive (apostrophe and s) after 
the preposition of. I cite a few instances that 
have come under my notice within the last 
few days : 

"These words of Emerson's may be called 
to mind." — N. Y. Nation, March 19, 1891. 

"A better remark of Vespasian's deserves 
to be as well-known as it is." — LittelVs Liv- 



ing Age, March 14, 1891. (National Review). 
Short Cuts has unearthed a peculiarly 
delightful letter of the Duke of Wellington's- 
— LittelVs Living Age, March 14, 1891. (Spec, 
tator). 

"A great saying of Joubert's. — Pater's 'The 
Renaissance,' p. 45. 

"That quaint design of Botticelli's." — ib., 
p. 61. 

" Pictures like this of Botticelli's. — ib., p. 6i- 

Finally, the heading of a lyric by Arthur 

Symons in The Athenceum : " For a picture of 

Watteau's." — LittelV s Living Age, March 21, 

1 891. 

There have been various explanations for 
this construction. It has been considered 
due to mere euphony, or to the emphasis of 
the idea of the subjective relation, or to the 
existence of a feeling that an associated word 
is understood in thought, or (treating it histori- 
cally) to an imitation and extension of such 
expressions as "a friend of mine." These 
last pronominal constructions are used only 
when a modifier such as a, any, every, no, etc., 
precedes the noun (cf. Einenkel, ' Streifziige' 
pp. 85-6), and are very different in thought 
and in feeling from others, like " for the life of 
me," associated with a negative. 

So far as I have been able to observe, this 
use of the possessive after the preposition of 
seems to have its origin in cases where a 
plural noun or a class term may be inserted in 
thought and the preceding modifying word 
indicates that only a part of the whole is 
taken. The construction is therefore akin to 
that of the partitive genitive. For instance, 
in the above examples, there are many words 
and sayings of Emerson and Joubert, many 

: pictures painted by Botticelli and Wat- 

; teau, Vespasian made many remarks, and 
Wellington wrote many letters — and in all 
these cases there is brought to our notice only 

J one (except in the first, and this deals with a 

I few). 

True, in an example like the last (" a picture 
of Watteau's "), the possessive form may beac- 

i counted for as used to avoid ambiguity and to 
emphasize the subjective relation, since "a 
picture of Watteau " would more naturally 
signify one representing Watteau. This 
ambiguity finds its explanation not so much in 
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the varied uses and meanings of the preposi- 
tion of, as in the character and meaning of 
the word picture (picture = pictura from 
pingere 'to paint,' and the phrase following 
would be naturally treated as an objective 
genitive taking the place of the object of the 
verb) ; and the same distinction is true with 
other words denoting a representation, sketch, 
etc. 

Usage admits all these examples, but we 
have hardly gone so far as to accept (though 
even this may be heard) "the house of Mr. 
Smith's," where Mr. Smith's residence — and 
he has only one — is intended. The distinction 
is much the same as where we allow " that 
friend of mine "=that one of my friends, but 
should be inclined to reject "the friend of 
mine," if the main thought be that only one 
friend exists. Similarly, on this principle, 
" that husband of mine " would be an excep- 
tion, 1 and its origin, as is the case with much 
slang, was probably due to a desire to catch 
the public eye and ear with something strik- 
ing and uncommon. However, this expression 
— the title of a novel, I believe — serves well to 
show the extension and growth of a construc- 
tion once fixed in the language. So, "this 
business of John's," which I note in George 
MacDonald's 'The Flight of the Shadow,' 
seems to be a slight extension of the original 
use and may be explained by analogy. But I 
think that even here the main idea underlying 
is the partitive one ; for there are many- 
matters and interests attaching to John, and 
this particular one, being important, is empha- 
sized and is abstracted from the rest. 

This distinction, then, of the singular, the 
particular, the individual versus the plural, 
the general, the class, seems to be the princi- 
ple which underlies the history of the idiom 
and which determines at present where the 
line is drawn. But that we may go in time 
beyond this, in the colloquial as well as in the 
written language, in our use of double geni- 
tives (cf. ours, yours, theirs, etc.), as in double 
plurals, comparatives, superlatives, and -even 
negatives, seems likely enough. At least, he 
would be bold who should predict too posi- 
tively for the future. 

John Bell Henneman. 
Hampden- Sidney College. 

1 Even here this one may be considered distinguished from 
all other husbands. 



LATIN DRAMA IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte des Mittel- 
alters und der Renaissance von Wilhelm 
Cloetta. I. Komodie und Tragodie itn 
Mittelalter. Halle, 1890. 8vo, pp. xi, 167. 
Price, 4 marks. 

The silence of Cloetta, since he won his 
literary spurs by the publication of the " Po- 
eme Moral," is abundantly atoned for by the 
valuable and interesting pages of these Bei- 
trdge. The present volume, the author as- 
sures us in his Preface, is but an introduction 
(which had gradually grown beyond the limits 
of a chapter) to a study of the Renaissance 
tragedy in Italy, already in MS., which study in 
turn forms but a part of a general survey of 
the Renaissance tragedy in Europe — a series 
that will materially aid in the understanding of 
the drama in the vernacular from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

The Beitrdge begin with a sketch of the de- 
cline of Latin classical drama under the 
Empire, the crowding out of comedy by the 
pantomime, and the disfavor shown towards 
tragedy by the waning literary life. By the 
last part of the fourth century the play which 
passes under the name of "Aulularia," or 
" Querolus," revealed in its structure that the 
very notion of dramatic verse was entirely 
lost, while the " OrestisTragoedia" of the fifth 
century, though it discloses a knowledge of 
Seneca's plays, is in fact an epic poem and 
not a tragedy at all. Its title is based on the 
material out. of which it was constructed and 
not on its form. The poem " Medea," by the 
same author, Dracontius, contains the same 
elements as "Orestes," but is not called a 
tragedy, 

If this ignorance existed at the fall of the Em- 
pire, it is plain that the Middle Ages were not 
particularly enlightened regarding the princi- 
ples of dramatic art. Terence they knew, and 
the "Querolus," which was thought to be 
written by Plautus, but no tragedies, not 
even those of Seneca. Nor was additional 
information gained before the discoveries of 
the thirteenth century. An interesting illus- 
tration of this state of affairs is seen in the 
numerous commentaries on Boethius' " De 
Consolatione." Boethius himself understood 
as yet the theatre of the ancients, but his anno- 
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